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THE "INNER" LIFE AS A SUPPRESSED IDEAL 
OF CONDUCT. 



T 



J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 

HE death of Jesus, — not as the nucleus of a theological 
dogma but as an ethical fact, — has had a momentous 
social significance. The Master's death was the culmina- 
tion of his teaching, the teaching that when we are smitten 
on one cheek we are to turn the other; that it is better to 
give than to receive; that when men take our coat we are 
to give our cloak also; that to save one's life is to lose it, 
and to lose it for the kingdom's sake is to find it! In the 
teaching and life of this man Jesus there came into the 
world the greatest ethical force known to human history. 
He brought a new view of man and of human society. For 
the old Hebrew and Roman ethnic morality with its blood 
bond and its local and class sympathies he substituted a 
new ethics, the ethics of human brotherhood. This new 
ethics did not rest on force; it was founded on the heart 
and the will. Jesus incarnated in himself this new world- 
view which was being slowly evolved in Greco-Roman 
thought also. In his crucifixion the world saw enacted as 
in a drama the historic conflict between the old ethnic 
world-view, incarnated in the Roman state, and the new 
ethics of the will and the heart, the ethics of freedom. In 
the crucifixion the old empire of force and the new kingdom 
of love came face to face. In the old Hebrew and Greek 
and Roman world suffering was a curse. The Roman 
state forbade the crucifixion of its citizens. In the ethics 
of Jesus the cross as the symbol of suffering became the 
badge of membership in a new moral kingdom. When 
things were thoroughly bad the Epicurean and even the 
Stoic advised suicide. The divine in the Stoic taught him 
to flee from an evil world. On the other hand, the message 
of Jesus was not a retreat from an evil world; it meant 
the creation of a new and a better world. His ethical ideal 
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brought a sword and not peace in its dealing with the older 
regime. The principles of love and service were incom- 
patible with the ruling Roman principle of aristocratic 
lordship (Mark 10:42, 43). Jesus forced home on the 
hearts of men the issue of a view of man; and there was 
only one result possible. To press home such an interpre- 
tation of society would bring the Jews into opposition with 
Rome. Therefore, argued the priests (John 11:48, 50) 
"it is expedient that one man should die . . . and 
that the whole nation perish not." This is the explanation 
of the crucifixion. The death on the cross stamped itself 
on the imagination of men because it dramatized before 
the world the conflict which had been going on in western 
civilization since the teaching of Jeremiah and Socrates. 
Thousands of Christian martyrs followed the light which 
blazed on their pathway from the Master's cross. Sensi- 
tive souls with unusual ethical sympathy and imagination, 
souls like Paul and Francis, carried about in their hearts, 
and even on their bodies, the marks, the stigmata of the 
Master's suffering. It is no wonder that the cross became 
the dominant theme of Christian art and literature. 

Neither the Roman government nor the Jewish priest- 
hood could adapt itself to the new ideal of conduct. As 
Greece stifled the voice of her better self in the death of 
Socrates, so the Jews and Rome through the crucifixion of 
Jesus repudiated in the name of the state the greatest 
moral force in the history of mankind. And the same 
thing happened in the case of the followers of Jesus that 
took place in post-Socratic philosophy; the newer moral 
conscience of humanity withdrew from the sphere of pub- 
lic affairs to a world which Homer and Isaiah could not 
have understood, the world of the inner life. The old 
hope of a kingdom of righteousness on earth, suppressed 
by the hard world of political fact, was transformed into 
the new ideal of the inner life. This was the only way in 
which the newer conscience of Jeremiah, of Socrates, of 
Jesus, could keep itself alive in the world. 

Such was the moral and social situation of the Hellenis- 
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tic world. Under such circumstances the Stoic fell back 
on an iron will to which all material and social interests 
that opposed this will were indifferent. Others followed 
the mystery religions which through a magical ceremonial 
conferred immediate immortality. Something of both 
these views is in the Fourth Gospel and in Paul. The Jew 
with his incurable passion for a social program looked for 
the realization of his social ideal in the future either on the 
earth or in heaven. If the kingdom of righteousness of 
Jesus still held to the earth under such circumstances then 
the mind of Jesus must have adhered to the older school 
of Jewish thought in opposition to all the ruling tendencies 
of the Hellenistic age. The Christian Church as a whole, 
which voiced itself in the New Testament, interpreted the 
kingdom of Jesus in a heavenly rather than an earthly 
sense. Indeed, it was the acceptance of this ideal which 
gave rise unconsciously to the organization of the Christian 
Church. The church as an organization for the preserva- 
tion of the newer ethical values which were excluded from 
the political organization of the state was the logical result 
of the institutional development of the first Christian 
centuries. The dualistic philosophy which separated 
heaven from earth as a permanent ideal was elaborated by 
the Church Fathers and by the scholastics. It did not 
come from Jesus. If Jesus interpreted the kingdom of 
righteousness in a heavenly sense it was most likely due to 
the fact that political conditions made its realization on 
earth impossible. The social attitude of the Hebrew 
prophets was just as direct and powerful in the mind of Jesus 
as it had been in the minds of his predecessors. The 
differentiation of church and state arose because the tradi- 
tional state could not or would not incorporate those newer 
elements of experience which came from Greek philosophy 
and Hebrew prophecy, and which reflected the deeper, 
inner, more self-conscious and voluntary side of life. 

To attribute to Jesus an ethics including in its immediate 
scope the affairs of the state and what we think of as 
economic concerns does not seem to accord with the moral 
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and religious world with which the literature of the time 
makes us acquainted. The whole Mediterranean world in 
the Hellenistic period was turning away from the world 
to the sphere of the inner life. But if the kingdom of 
Jesus was a heavenly kingdom then the mediaeval church 
was the logical development of the early Christian ideal. 
And if this be true how shall we avoid the conclusion that 
the ideal of Jesus, since it was projected beyond this world, 
is no longer a live issue for us to-day? If the ideal of 
Jesus does not concern this world does it not make just one 
of the chapters in the middle of our history of ethics? Is 
it not just one of the problems in the history of the past? 
Shall we go with Nietzsche and say that because our ethics 
must be a redemption of reality and not a redemption from 
reality the ideal of Jesus cannot function in our modern 
world? 

The answer to this question can come only from a proper 
perspective of history. To project the ideal kingdom of 
righteousness into a heavenly sphere was not to surrender 
that ideal. It was placing it in the only realm where it 
could be preserved. An inner life interpreted in a heavenly 
sense was absolutely the most impregnable store-house for 
the new social vision. The organization of the Christian 
Church which grew about this new ideal gave it an insti- 
tutional standing in the world. The kingdom of the 
prophets by becoming a kingdom of heaven called forth the 
institution of the church. Through the church this ideal 
society, albeit it was located in heaven, became the ideal 
of western civilization. The world brooded over it, uncon- 
sciously measured its standards by it, worked out a philos- 
ophy to justify it, embodied it in its art. Within the 
church at least the code of conduct was determined by 
the ethics of Jesus. This seemingly unreal vision of the 
new ideal through the work of the church actually won 
the loyalty of the world. 

We of to-day look upon the ideals and values of the 
Christian Church not as ends in themselves, not as apply- 
ing to an absolute world beyond our world. We are 
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coming to see in these Christian ideals standards of value 
through which all phases of life and conduct are to be 
remodeled. But we must remember that there was no 
possibility of an immediate application of these newer 
ethical ideals to the affairs of the state at the beginning 
of the Christian era. The ethics of Jesus seemed sheer 
madness to the old pagan world. What then was to be 
done with the newer ideals of Plato and the Stoics, of the 
prophets and of Jesus? The development of the Christian 
Church is the answer of history to this question. There is 
an unconscious reasoning in the way in which institutions 
develop in the unfolding of human history. The spirit of 
Socrates and Plato and the Stoics and the Hebrew seers 
built itself a new body; it founded the Christian Church. 
Here was to be the home of these newer ideals. Here was 
an organization which could keep alive the ideas of Soc- 
rates, the dreams of Plato, the sentiments of Paul, the ideal 
kingdom of Jesus. 

The old pre-Socratic,pre-exilic unity of life was destroyed, 
as Nietzsche observes. But it was not the destruction of 
death. We are witnessing the reorganization of a growing 
world. In the Christian Church was housed the newer 
conscience of the Greek and Hebrew world. Through the 
church this new ideal was to win the intelligence and con- 
science of western civilization. The conscience of the 
Christ denied the world because the world as it existed 
was not the real world which was to be. The ideal king- 
dom existed in heaven because it could not yet exist upon 
the earth. 

There has been no universally accepted ideal of conduct 
in western civilization since the fall of the city-state in 
Greece and the passing of the Hebrew state in the Baby- 
lonian exile. Since the days of Jeremiah and Socrates 
western civilization has lacked the old moral and social 
solidarity wherein was her ancient strength. The death 
of Socrates and the crucifixion of Jesus brought about a 
divorce between the newer conscience of western civiliza- 
tion and the traditional state; and this divorce has lasted 
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down to the present time. When Nietzsche says that the 
world has had no system of morals since Plato he utters 
a profound truth. Socratism, Platonism, Stoicism, the 
mystery religions, were phases of a new moral ideal which 
could not express itself in and through the traditional state. 
In the pre-Socratic Greek world, in the pre-exilic Hebrew 
world, knowledge, art, science, religion, romantic love, 
loyalty to the public good, — all the idealistic factors of 
experience, were in organic adjustment with the state. 
After Socrates, after the exile, this unity of life and con- 
duct ceased to exist. A process of internalization began. 
The inner life, the heart, the will, the conscience, the sub- 
jective elements of experience, got divorced from the 
objective institutions incarnated in the state. Religion 
and morality came to be a matter of states of mind, atti- 
tudes of will. The old ideal of a kingdom of righteousness 
was no longer thought of as possible in the organized polit- 
ical state. It was now in a world within, not in a world 
without. But ideals, as psychology is teaching us, do not 
die when they are temporarily inhibited by an unsympa- 
thetic world of fact. Ideas which have behind them the 
deeper instincts of the race, when temporarily denied 
expression in the objective world, are forced down into the 
deeper unconscious levels of the mind. If the repression 
continues the deeper instincts will, through the instru- 
mentality of the intellect, transform the suppressed ideal 
into some form of dream, some form of imagery, in which 
it can survive its temporary defeat. In this case the ideal 
of a righteous social order on earth took in the Hellenistic 
period the form of the inner life. In the early Christian 
development this ideal was transformed into an inner 
heavenly life. To give objective embodiment to the newer 
ideal there arose the institution of the Christian Church 
which provided a home not only for the newer Hebrew 
conscience but also for Greek philosophy and art. 

During the long reign of the mediaeval church' there 
came about a stereotyped dualistic philosophy which 
divided the world into the ideal and the real, the holy and 
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the profane, a heavenly and an earthly world. And here 
in the very victory of the church lay her greatest source of 
weakness. For to store one's ideals in a heavenly inner 
life is to save those ideals so long as the world is in the 
hands of a pagan conservative government. But to keep 
one's ideal treasured up in the same heaven after that ideal 
has won the confidence and loyalty of the world at large, 
to regard one's ideal as applying permanently to just one 
aspect of experience, to a static heavenly inner life, is to 
deprive that ideal of its content, to make it formal and 
empty. The new ideal under such circumstances ceases 
to be real. With no external material with which to 
operate, the ideal of a purely interior life destroys itself by 
feeding on its own vitals. At the same time the state and 
its institutions are not only outside the control of the newer 
ideal but they are deprived of even those ideal elements 
which all public institutions had in the classic pagan days. 
The ideal of a kingdom of righteousness can save itself 
only by incarnating itself in the actual world. On the 
other hand, an inner kingdom which is only an asylum for 
the higher conscience of the world deprives the world of 
just those elements of experience through which alone it 
can be made a moral order. The newer ideal of a kingdom 
of righteousness must function in and through the actual 
world, otherwise both the ideal kingdom and the actual 
world are left in a condition of disorganization. 

It was this disorganization which Nietzsche saw when 
he said that the world has had no moral system since Plato. 
The newer higher Christian ideal has won the world's 
loyalty away from the older pagan systems of life and 
conduct. But the Christian ideal concerns a heavenly 
world and not the earth! Loyalty to the old systems 
is gone; and the new ideal does not concern our earth! 
Such is Nietzsche's bitter interpretation of the world's 
morality. 

And Nietzsche's interpretation is true! But it presents 
a transverse section of the history of morals which gives 
no perspective of what is to come. Nietzsche shows us 
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the disorganizing effect of the newer ideal of Hellenistic 
thought on the full-orbed ethnic morality of classical pagan- 
ism. But the fact that the newer ideal of the prophets 
and of Jesus is in spirit one with the ideal of Socrates 
and Plato and the Stoics Nietzsche does not explain. The 
fact that the whole Hellenistic philosophy of an inner life 
was the logical result of the exclusion of the newer, higher 
moral ideal from the older ethnic moral order Nietzsche 
does not see. The old could never survive unchanged 
after it had caught the newer Greco-Christian vision. It 
is conceivable that the newer Greco-Christian ideal could 
have been wrought out in connection with the legislative 
and economic concerns of the state. But such a result did 
not occur. Even after the Christian ideal has theoretic- 
ally won the loyalty of the world the morals of legislation 
and industry are for the most part untouched by the newer 
ideal. The organic adjustment of the ideal and the actual 
is always imperfect even in the lives of the best individuals. 
That there should have been an open break between the 
world of traditional institutions and the newer moral 
order of the prophets and seers is an illustration in the 
life of the race of the difficulty of adjusting the old and the 
new, a fact with which we are so familiar in the field of 
individual experience. 

An ideal, a prophecy, a dream, is a projection of a 
repressed or an unfulfilled desire. Some deep aspect of 
experience has missed realization. Some profound phase 
of life has been repressed by the hard world of fact. But if 
there be an instinctive basis for such a repressed desire, 
if it be one of the permanent trends of the mind, it is not 
destroyed by repression. There results the formation of a 
dual experience. The suppressed ideal is forced down into 
the deeper levels of the mind and is thereby more or less 
disassociated from the field of experience of which we are 
ordinarily conscious. And unless there results some work- 
able synthesis of the repressed system of ideas with the 
work-a-day personality the mind will become abnormal. 
To live a life in which are suppressed one's deepest desires, 
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one's profoundest loves, one's activating ideals, is to live 
a broken, and, it may be, an insane life. 

Now the life of western civilization from the death of 
Socrates to the Renaissance was just such a repressed, 
disassociated, broken and therefore abnormal life. The 
visions of the cross, the dreams of heaven, the painful 
swoonings, the hysterias, of the Christian saints, are abso- 
lutely unmistakable evidence that the newer Christian 
ideal which was suppressed by the pagan state expressed 
the deeper longings of the world. The church embodied 
in a durable organization this new love, this dominant 
ideal. Christ on the cross shrouded in the crimson robe 
of his own sacrificial blood had won the heart, the will, 
the conscience, of the world. But Christ did not rule the 
state. The new ideal could only hover over the earth; it 
could not actually possess it. Such a situation actually 
tore the soul from the body. 

Three solutions of this problem are possible. One is to 
surrender the dream and to return to the pre-Socratic, pre- 
exilic world. This is Nietzsche's solution. Another solu- 
tion is to hold to the dream and ignore the world of fact. 
This was the mediaeval solution. Either of these solutions 
is a form of disassociation. Nietzsche in his Genealogy 
of Morals shows conclusively with the grasp of a master that 
the mediaeval solution led to a form of moral insanity. He 
does not see that his own solution would lead to an equally 
abnormal moral will. To hold to the once glorious world 
of Homer after the world has had the newer Christian idream 
would lead straight to a morally insane will. There is only 
one solution left. The new Christian ideal, the suppressed 
dream, symbolized by the cross, must reorganize without 
impugning the older, deeper pagan instincts which lie at the 
foundation of our institutional as well as our personal life. 
The old pagan institutions of property, of the state, of the 
family, of the school, must be reinterpreted in the light of 
the newer Christian conscience. Then will the church 
have saved itself. Then will she also have saved the world. 

„ „ J. Dashiell Stoops. 

Gkinnell College. 



